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ABSTRACT , ' • 

. . The value ot teaching Standard English as the^ 

language of school and mainstream middle class culture is undisputed, 
yet Black English, as a * non-standard English dialect, hfis great 
potential as an instructional tool in the composition classroom. The 
use of the black dialect can help expand black students* intellectual 
potential by de-stigmatizing non-standard forms. In. addition, white 
studeoits will achieve the opportunity to understand the linguistic 
validity of aa unfamiliar form. The evaluation of ^lack English and 
some white .Southern dialects from Hest Africa^ dialects qan be tracted 
and attributed to a normal proc'ess of cultural ^tra^nsmission. The 
dispersement of verbal deprivation myths through the study of these, 
linguistic ^origins can chancfe negative attitudes held by educators 
' and students concerning Black English. The ^'Black American English 
Code-switching Technique, 7 in. addition' to other methods described, 
can assist both blacky and whiiee students in shifting from one 
linguistic- system ,to another. J(KS) • , ' i 
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BUCK AJimCAN SNGLICIi: A SUI^VEY OF ITS ORIGINS AND ' 

j)EViiLOPMx:r;T ;j^d it^ u\sk in the T£achikg- of f 

^ qiMIOGITICN • ' ' ^ [ ^ 

by £av;ara Anaerson - 

borne educators have advocated the eradixjatlon of Black Amer^-can 

o 

Englich and other Non-standard American Enjglish dialects in the s6hoo;L 
training in order to bring aboui a change in students' ' conniinrdca ting 
adequately in our American society and in helping them to move up ' 
the eoclal ladder^ These eduga^ors want emphasis put upon standard 
American English/ in| the classroom for enrichment and ref l^nement* 

' Other educatoi;s emphasize the use of biloquialism^ or bi-dl:alec- 
talism* These educators believe in t'he, users'' right to continue to 
use the d'i^lect^ they use at home (which in many cases is Black American. 
English and the other Non-standard American Englieh dialcctc) after 
they (the ftudents) \have learned the school dialect (Standard 
American English). IThese educators be3,ieve that the students will be 
able to and should be trained to shift dialects when the need arises* 
They do not endorse trie eradication approach to, Hoja-standard dialects; 
hence, they stress giiljing the students an option to use Non-standard • 
and/or Standard English, ' ^ 

A third group of (Jducator\ belieVe that Non-standard. American ^- , 
English should.be offered to St^pdard American English users and 
that 'teachers should not^ try to change the language jusage of Non- 
j^,tandard American English users. Their belief is e?cpresscd in" the 
idea of understandingf retepect, and tolerance for dialect differenoes. 



/ 
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B'^Jj/approaches two find three have been used in the classroom 

quite Successfully by me. ^At prdcent I am continuing %o put more. 

stress upon the u^ of ^on-standard Jlmeri can English "dialects, 

especially upon th^e use" of Black American English in the English 

i . . . 

coiDpositibn c-lassroom, and this pai)er is, therefor^, presented to 

shew how I have attempted . to do this, , ' ■ 

In America one often feels a dej^inite -need to speak and to/write 
in Stan(jard American English which is the acceptable form of cormvxi±S' 
cation in our complex society and which affeots ohe^s "success" ini^ 
a given social, educational, ^cultural, and oacupational environment. 
It is also, the lanKU»-g«-'''syfeefir--^yh^ is habitually used with some . 
regional Variat3/mi by most educated persons whd speak English in 
.the United Sta/tes, and^t aidhs in ease in communication in" our complex 
, society. 

However, today (as has been the case in th~p^ast few hundred 

° • • ' \ s • 

years) there are' many Non- standard American English |lialects that are 

• . \ ' ■ ' \ ' 

spoken by various soclo-economicjplasses, and in. various geographic 

areas ^and' that are effectively used to a very great degi^e by many 
Americans, Black Ameirican English which is basically a'hd^ften called 
"Negro dialect," "dialect, " ^street<i.talk', " "gutter talk," ''ghetto 
talk,'!? "Non-standard Negro English," "ghettoese," or "bad grammsrl'" 
is one or these dialects that is especially non-acceptab,l6 .in many 
American circles and in many American schools although i'^^is regular- 
ly used by most of the i^ople who are in Aineri6a*fe largest minority 
eroupt At this point it is necessary to sKiy that the term "Black 
American Dnglish" includps • an pntire linguistic system — -a variety 



of standard American English distinp:uiaKod from Standard American 
* English' by features of grammar, phonolo^, and vocabulary 'and \;sed * 
by a group of people i^ho are socially set off ,from other speakers 

4 

of standard American English* However, Black American English is • y 

not exclusively spoken by ^11 blacks in America and may be said to 

be used mai^y among black^-^ith a lo¥ socio-economic status or' the 

lower working cla&s blacks who most often live in the ghetto or in . 

tRe inner-city^ These blacks are ^incorrectly said (by many educators) 
• « 

to be "disadvantaged, "\**dull,'' "cultually deprived," and unable to 

f. • - ^ 

cope with the type of language used( in the educational setting'of "the 
mainstream middle class society in schools thoughout the country^ 
Yet, many high, school and college educated black Americans (often 
products of the ghetto) use Black American English (in the appropriate 
environments), but are also* able to smoo:thly' shift to Standard" 
American English ;when the need arisen or in ap])ropri1ate environments* 
The use of Black American EngJLish by black Americans is, not an 
indicator of their in^;elligence. It is quite evident that the 
language .used by many black Americans is not distinguirJhable from that 
language used by others of the same social clasa and region of the 
United States. '■ 

Just lijfe .the other American dialects. Black American English • 
is a legitimate communic4l^ion~ device that ha-s logic, coherence, and 
grammaticalneso as is .^opeatediy pointed out ?ind supported by mat^ out* 
standing linguists* William Labov recogqizes the complex and sophis- 
ticatod verbal and language abilities(i*e^ , vorb&lity, verbosity, 
gramma ticality, and logic) that Black /onerican English users of a 



■ I ^ ' 

Non-stundard dialect pocsesc* Roger Abrahams further stresses this 

. point *when Ke says: * : • . ' • 

In regard to the ^supposed stlbstandard" language of • 
* lover-class Negroe-s, school investirc^to'rs are juut 
beginning to recoj;nize the t i^egrt) speech is a lan^/.i^age 
system unto itself which differs from standard JSnglish" 
in everything but vocabulary. ^ ^ ' , ^ ^ 

« • 
Black culture and blacl;: lifestyles encourage anA almost demand 

the uae of fluency and verbal strategies that are not the same kinAs 

of rhetorical strategies and dialect that the mainstream cxilture uses 

and thrives upon. H-ence, black peoj?le'G application of the present 

day black American dialect and black v^erbal strategics to their needs ' ^ 

(mainly social and psychological} would appear to refute the so-called 

(black) deficit and deprivation theories that are stigmatizing blacks 

linguistically and rhetorically. Black Amer^^cans have extensively 

used Black American English along witli-l^e verbal strategies, that 

they have produced. This use o£^he black dialect and the following 

black verbal strategies show how blacks are especially endowed with 

great Verbal abilities: rapping^* running it downV^ Jiving, shucking, 

copping a plea, sounding and signifying* The black^ American dialect 

has also been very 'effective in the nationally acclaimed black (mainly . 

oral) folk literary trladition (black folk tale-s, ballads, blu6s, * , 

spirituals-, jokes, and secular songs) and in the mass, media (especially^ 

the television and the movies). 

Those—mainly teachers and other educators—who maintain that 



because some blc;cks do not speak Standard American English l^hey (blacks) 
have no or poorly developed^ verbal abilities and skills, fail; to \, 
realize the grej^t ^importance that languftge play^ \n the daily lives of . . 
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Clack Americans and especially blcck ghettd dwellers. Roger Abrahams 
and Geneva Gay comment upon the' role, of language in' the "black 

community? , ' . ^ 

Languune ix\ the" largest sense pliays a .fundamental 
role in the probess of survival in ghetto n.elghboi- . 
hoodQ./ln addition to being the, tasis of acquiring ~ 

- ' leadership, status, and siiccess* The popularly hqld 

belief thLt it takes brute physical'^strcngth to survive* 
in the ghetto is a myth. 'It may help one endure tom- 

• ^ porarily, but fists alone are not the .answer to s\ir- 

vival. Survival is based on one versatility and • 
^deptness in the use of v;prds» The man-of-words is 
the one vho becomes the hero to ghetto youth. Con- ^ 
sider the current conditions and compile a profile of . - - 
spokesmen of ghetto , action groups. /i?lic£?e persons , 
'in the spotlight are dynamic s.^eakers whose jobs freu 
quently depend on the effective use of words, such 
as lawyers and ministers* Verbal ability can make 
the difference between having or not* having foqd to > 
eat, £t place to live, clothes to wea,r, Leii;g secure. " 
or risking .a. .complete loss of ego. Therefore, -for 
a. member of street, culture, language is ngt only a 
communicative device but also a mechanismv of control 
and power • 3 ' 

* The major dif'ference between. Standard American ilnglish and- No n- 

standard Aineripan "Unglish. is the social status of the speaker using 

the W dialects. Black American English as a. variety of, St^ndatd, 

American English .differs from Standard American English in some , 

significant areas. When Black American ^^English users do not use' 

Standards American English, we say that they deviate. from Standard 

American*' English and. .that such 'a deviation is a DIALECI IKTiiRJPi-REl^OE 

V 

..and n ot an "error" in the use of Standard American JBngllsh* 

In Amei^ica it has b^en assumed that Standard Ameridnn Exjglishr' 

must be taught et all levels, In *^11 schools, and to all students. 
♦ * *• 

It Is believed .In this country, today that the Non-standard speaker 
must be taught .a second dialect— Standard. English—if that s.chool 



desires t.o prepare »theni for life in the so-called reai vorld. .It 
has also been agsuiaed that Standard V.merican English is superior to * - 

iihy of the- Non-standard American English dialects. 'The idea^ that 

■ p 

Standi^rd, American En^jlish which was early attached to the speech of, 
a certain class and locale of the country is inherently superior to 

.other 'dialects came about in the 16th and the 17th centuries, grew 

* ' ; 

in the intellectual climate of 'the 18th century, further girew and 

was preserved 'in 19lth century pedagogy^ ' 

Recent r^es^arch on Standard and Non-Standard Am^erican iSnglish 

dialects haB revealed that the differ^ce between the two are super- . " 

flcial. Present day linguists and other educa^tors points out that/ 

all dia:|,ects are equally systematic and capable of serving the \ 

communication needs of the people who use them. No one dialect is 

better ithanjanother*. Qommunication in the ^United States is no.t^ 

• * • 

curtailed by the diversity of American English dialects. Such -jout- 

standing, linguists as Hoger 'Shuy, Raven and Virginia McDavid, "illiam 

labov,. wiXliam Stewart, J.L. Dillard, Ralph W, Pasold, and Walt 

¥olfl:ain have done extensive research/on Amerlean dialects and have 

dispelled many of the non-sense notions, speculations and opinions 

held earlier about Non-fetandard American -i^'ngHsh dialects, 
< ' / " ' ' 

There are many problems that the English composition teacher 

faces as he attempts to, get his students. to mainly write ^nd speak 

I • , ^ t ■ _ r 

fluently the acceptable form of , Standard AmericiV^ i:.ngliah- since this ' 
is the ^.anguage of the school and the lan'feuage of the social climate 
of our m'alr.Btream and^ middle class culture. . Yet, Black, American English 
a^o a Non-stcindard American English diale6f, has" great potential as an 
effective, rewarding, and workable instructional tool in the -English 
coflposition classToowt 



, • Thomas Koehman notes the ^'gr'owth and development of speech 

ability'^ if students— •especially'ilaclc Americafls^-are permitted 'to 

use BIlc}^ Ametican English as a part of their learning activities: » 

1 envision such development to be in the form of 
vocabulary enrichment fend sentence expansion, with ^ - * 
vocabulary items embodying conceptualizing elements, 
, and sentence expansions,* Vhich involve the learning'^ 
of open.tions such as embedding and* conjoining, 
* • developing cognitive processes: the perception • 

and expression of relationships, etc# • • - ' 

William Labov exposes tile conventional vfews a^^oijt the cultural 

and verbal deprivatiori that, follows 'those who* use. Black American. 

English: ; . . ^ . • 

The concept of verbal deprivation has no basis in j 
social reality: in fact, Kegrp chil'dren in the 
urban ghettos receive a great deal of vwcrbal 
stimulation, hear^mor^ well-formed sentences than 
-middle-class children, and participate fully in ei 
highly verbal -culture; *they have -the 'S&me basic 
vocabulary, possess the same capacity for con-, 
ceptual learning^ and use the sai^e logic as any 
one else who learns to spaak and understand English.-^ 

Robin Burling" also comments upon thfe de^sirable and advantaged 

use of Black Am"?rican English: • ' 

•To dis miss his speech as simply incorrect or 
ifif erior butdens the Negro v^ho grows up in a ' * 
' ■ ^ * northern ghetto with a nearly insuperable problem* 
, ^' To speek , naturally* with his, parents and to compqtQ 

^ with. his contemporaries .on th& street, he simply 

must loam their variety of English. . . . The 
- langu&ge he first learns is a rioh and flexible 
medium in it§^ own terms, and it can be used" 
effectively ihmofit situations he encounters in. 
daily life.^ , . • 

. One can see, therefore, that great value can be derived by 

• 

blacks and whites from the use 'of Black American JKnglish. A positive 

r 

outoome can result wh.en Black American English is used by^ blacks ih 
the comm.unity for purposes of cultural 'Identity, pride, and'unity. 



P0r instructional purposes, thre.uge of the black American dltrlect 
^can provldje. comfort and relaxation in langui.t>e usage in educational 
ac-tiyities and, the classroom envircmment for* blacky, and it can 

r 

provide a medlum'ta aid both blacks and whites to shift to 
Standard Aaerican English wnen the need arises. The' use o'f Black 
Americcn Erxglish by blacks in the English composition classroom will- 
aid them in gaining an awareness of^ the legitlmtite y&e of the dialect 
for appropriate purpose^nd situations* arid .for , helping them to remow 
negative attitudes they have tov?ards themselvas because of their use 
o£ Black :Ame3:ican Engli^h^ The use of 'Black American ilnglishy in ' 
the English composition, classro'om will -help to expand blacks 
Students' ' intellectual potential with more rolaxLtixxn and without 
the disadvantage of fear and the Inferiority labels that often 
follD^ them into the* educational setting of tije mainstream culture. 

White students will be given a chancG to>4^ blacks and their 
dialect (Bu5A) with a more positive attitude and with mora resp'ect 
when they see the .constructive 'and effective use that is made of 
Blaek American Eng.lish in th.e English composition classroom, in 
the commjtflty, in mass media, in literature, etc,,. and when they 
lire made avare of the linguistic and systematic equality of Black ' 
American Ei glish to other Ameridan dialects* Since Bl^^ck American 
English will /not be automatically eradicated from us.e in America t \ 
whites can also be given a chance tcv understand, and to comprehend 
blacks who exclusively use and will continue to use Black American 
£ngllsh> thus bringing about more harmony and better communication '] 
ootween the races* ' . \^ 



t ■ 



In ord^r, f or the stucTpnts' and "the toacJher (with no icriowledge 
of these facts) to fully understand the vaLue; and thg slgnificanc'e 
of Blc-cfi: American' English as it may ,be used i-n the, classroom/ it is 
necessary for them to understand tlie historical background, concern-' 
ing both fact's^ and beliefs *about the origins and the development of 
Block Ameripan .English as a linguistic system^ Educators need' to be 
airfare and more conscious of these notions, and they heed" to consider 
the validity of them if they are to do adequate^ jobs in the classroom^ 

Black American English had a d/evelopment that differed from 
th^t of other j^mericaH social and ^regional dialects, ^ It 'did,<not 
eyolve as a -result of geographic diffusing, but it came about *as a 
result of the pidglnization-creolization process. that started with 
I/he slave trade in ifest Africa. • 

Just what variety of JSnglish'was first used by the black' ^ 

■ ■ ' . ^ . ; . n , ■ 

Africans, who were transpoited to American siil, has for many years 
been a subject for speculation by many scholars and linguists. Some 
notions about Black* American^ English have been purely .speculations *. 
that were based upon fio research and, hence, were .quite impression^ 
istic opinions. The more recent notions kre backed up by some.typB 
of sound research* The bases for the notions oentlr around the 
following influences that are said to have been the bcSic forces that 
brought about the birth and development. of present-day Black American 
English: V/est African (languag?) influences, JJ.H. slave trade 
influences, U.S. kegro sli^very, isolation'lof blocks in' the Unitedi 
States (on plantations and later in ghettos), and Southern (U.S#) 
white influenccG* My aim here is. to present the development of 
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lilnck Amorican jSngiish (iTom the earli-esi days of the slave trade 



to U*S» colonial days' and on to the.' ^resebt day) as it evolve^d 
from Welt African. languages and was shaped by" these influences. 
When appropriate, explanations and examples will be given to- illus- 

- - • « ; 

trate certain syntadtic, morohological^ and phon-ologl,cal features of 
* - - . .... . ^ - 

preeejat day Blaoc ^erican > English, that are derived from some influence 

... * I . » 

or from some aspe<jt of a particular developmental stage^ ' ' 

Early views concerning the brand of English^u^Jed by black 
Africans during the 17th and the 18th centuries -in Amei^ca are very ' , 
dlffei-enli from more recent notions,. Such writers as A.E, ' Gonzales* . 

• • • 

•(?eo»ce Krapp, I^Qed £^ith,i John, Bonnptt, and Mason Cruin saw. the brand 

of black dialect called ' Gullah or otbler representative types of blade \ 

Americ^iri epeeoh as forms that ue^e ill formed and badly used versionp " 

of English, and they have, hence, produced stigmat^/feing and negative 

attitudes, towai^s the blaqk American dialect* Most of these 'writers 

^assumed that all of^the features of ^t his' bl^ck dialect of Englisji 

had evolved froa 17th and.lSth' century British dialects spoken by. . - 

overseers and masters to communicate with slaves and it is evident * 

that at least some of the "features of the black dialect d'id come from 

. * ^ ' . " . 

that source. It is al^o evident,, however, that these parly writers ' • 

did not ccmBid^-r' possible Africa^ influences upon the la-nguage used 

bjr bli^ Africans in America, Some recent researchers,-., investigators, 

{^^linguistG have dispelled '.some of the early notions about the non- 

African influences upon GUllah 'and a black croole in their re j,ec4;iott 

of theories claiming exclusively 'British origins of black English. 



I Loren|o Doj? '.Tm'ncr (who gives some evidences of tlie Creole theory of 
blabk Sn-e^iaslj^^ has done much in this area of his study, Africanisms 

\ ifl.the GullaK' Dialect , as .have William Stevart and Raven and Virginia 
KcMvld I71 a' numbed of articles, . ' ' - . 

• When, the Mrst black people were brought to America from the 

. ' • ' . , *\ c \ .' . • ' ■ • 

"Wes.t .qosistjtff^frica, they were', spaaking the varioijis languages of 
^ that regiori^^s the institution of U.S. Negro slavery began to 

.take ho.i-d in. Ainei'ica/in the late 17th and the ' early, 18th centuries, ' 
• many, .blacks^ staft'ed^-tp' take their speech formS from both their' 

American arid th^ir British masters, r Hence, some of the bls^ck^pro- 

nunclHtlOn features have roots in tl5e speech of cultured Virginians 
. 0.^ ,>*fef,c^/onial period and also in the pre-Revolutlon British dialects 

• » Tifc^eat aajoriiy of black slav>g were brought directly from 

Af ricif 'l^n .the years, before and for'aac^ng time after the Revolutionary 
War. -Some slaves were also- brou^hV from >th.e West Indies... In. 1808 
Congress prohibited the importation of slaves, but slaves were still 
brought in and' .the v contraband traffic continued until. the days Ql„thp. 
•Civil,War.. Slaves were taken froni places where slave ships could 
/frequent— namely on the West African coast from the Senegal region 
.to the southern lines of Portuguese West Africa. . ' n. • 

. It. is evident historically that" the African slaves in America 
were .not able to' L^ontinue to' use their native languages* 'M.M. Mathews 
.give's his liite'tpfetation of black Africans' ' first 'attempts' at an ' 
" acquisi'tion of iinglish:, , ' - * ■ * 

• • ••• They, (black Africans) were landed at such' 
,» places as New Orleans, 'Savannah, , and Charlestbn., and 

ffom such centers -they were sold, in all direction^.': ■ - 
. - • , , me chance's for those poming from the ssmO dialect • • • ^ 

* area in sufficient nuiD^oys to make it possible or 
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• * 

desirable for them to make any use of their anccstal 
" speech were very slicht indeed. The only course for 

them was to le&rn as quickly as possible the language • 
ol' those whom they served,' 

'It should be noted he-re that the masters of these black slaves • 
"were inte restfcid in getting work ^done and not in teaching blacks how - 
to ^cak English.^ There seems here to be clear basis for much of 
Lorenzo Tvirner's belief that Gullah (and, hence, my contention that 
^^lack American English today) possibly could reveal some aspects of . 
• tjiosc' West African dialects that, the black Africans must have . . 
retained as they sought to use English as it was.spoicen in the 17th 
century* - / \ • . . » 

There seems to be much evidence that Gullah or Qeechee w^ich 
must have had some inj^uence upon the origin and the^ development of 
present day Black" America^ English' was influenced by the West African 
'languages. The black di^jlect (Gulla^) was spoken ^ ex-slaves .and ' 
their descendants who lived in are^s extending from Georgetown, . 
South Carolina, to the nortlvern boundary of jf'iorida and could be 
heard on the mainland and on the Sea Islands in €he surrounding 
region. ■ > 

By 1858 a number of recently arrived slaves were brought to 
South Carolina and Georgia. They were from a section along the 
West Coast of .Africa which extended from Senegal to- Angola., Turner, 
fn jiic stu4y, Africdnisias in the Gullah Dialect , lists the areas 
from which these black Africans Came as Senegal, , Gambia , Sierra 
Leone, Liberia, the Gold Coast, Togo,' Dahomey, Jiifeeria; and Angola; 
and h'e lists the West African languages which have some similarity 
to Gullah as Wolof,- Malinkc, Mandinka, Ban>bara,, Fula» Mende, Vai^ ' 
Twi, PantlyT-Ga, Ewe, Fon, Yoruba, Bini, Hausa, Ibo, Ibibio, Efik, * 
Kongo, UmbunduJ and Kimbundu. " . ' ^ 



Some scholars believe that Gu^lah has many features of some 
British dialects of the 17th and 18th ceipnturies; they have, ^therefore 
assumed ^ihat Gullah is partly a survival of a simplified "foreigner 
ta|^" vhich the white people, during the early period of slavery, 
used in communicating with the black African slaves* 

4 

A»li# Gonzales, e newspaperman in Charleston, in 1922 made the 

following remarks about Gullah and its users: 

Sloyenly and^ careless of speech, these Gullahs 
- ,^ . seized upon/the peasant .English used by some of 
the eai\^ settlers and by- the white servants 
of\the wealthier colonist?, wrapped their clufiisy 
tongues about it as well as they could,, and, - 
enrict)ied!;with cet*tain expressive African wcrdsj . 
it- issued through their flat nosies and th-ick 
^ lips as so workable a form of speech that it 
was gradually adopted, by the other slaves and 
became in time the accepted Negro speech of the 
lower districts 6f South Carolina and Georgia 



• • • • 



Gonzales continues by saying. that "they (blacks) seem to. have 
picked not a ^single ;)ungle-word for the enrichment of their own 



speech* 



i«9 



Othej| early' scholajrs such as Dr.. Reed Smith of the University 
of South Carolltr^ in 1926 sajf Gullah as a dialect which blacks had 
composed from, fa sizeable ^ai:± of^ the English vocabulary as spoken . 
on the coast by the white inhabitants from about 1700 • • and # ♦ ♦ 
changed in tonality, pronunciation, cadence, and grammar to suit 
their native phon^ic tendencies, and their existing needs of 
expression and cotiimunicatlon*"*^^ , ^ . ' ' 



/ 

' '14 / 

* A Bimilar type contention about the Gullah dialect vas made 

in 1930 by Dr* Guy B# Johncon of the University of North Carolina: 

But this strange dialect turns out to be little 
mortf* than the peasant English of two centuries 
ago* Prom Midland^ and Southern JEn{^land came 
planters, artisans', shopkeeper c, indentured 
servants, all 6f vhom had more or less contact 
with the slaves and the speech of these poorer 
white folk was so rustic that their more 
Cultured countrymen had difficulty in under- 
standing them* Prom, this peasant speech and. 
from the 'baby talk'' used by masters in 
addressing them, the Negroes developed that 
* dialecti ^sometimes known as 'Gullah, . which 
reteairis the ciTSrSTrfc^istic feature of the 
.culture of the Negi^ofe^ of South Carolina and 
Georgiar ^ ^ 



L* • • • 



Those above mentioned writers ^aw few African influences upon 
the Gullah dialect* A Columbia University professor, <ifiorge JPhilip 
Krapp, in 1924 contended that ihe white master dui^ing the days of 
slavery used, "a very much simplified English — the kind of ^^^.ish 

some people em'ploy when they talk to babies" to communicatd with 

12 ' 
black slaves* Ihis language, he» asserted, had no verb tense,, no 

distinctions between cases of nouns and pronouns, and no kinds of 

markers for singular and plural, with' "difficult sounds eliminated, 

fcs they are. in- baby-talk, " and with its "vocabulary • • • reduced to 

the. lowest possibll"elements*"^3 infJ^ntile English as Krapp 

believed was developed as these' blacks sought to communicate with 

one another. ^Professor Krapp further gave the opinion that "very 

little of the dialect • • • perhaps none of it, is derived from 

source D ot-her the^xi English* In vocabualry, in , syntax, and pro-- 

nunciti,tion, -practically all of the form^^/of Gullah can be explained 
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on the basis of iinglish, • • •"t^ Jolih Bennett also pictures great 
white influences upon the Gullahl dialect' and he considered it as 
"speech • • • conspicuous for its short cuts, , Its grammar, which 
is but an abbreviated' and mutilated iJnglish grammar^ knows no rule 
except to follow the line of least\ resistance, violate all rules of 
logic, and sSj^-^st that which is niatural and to the point, '•^^''"^ 

The above ix^ntioned interpreters of the sources of GU^|^ show 
their lack of knowledge aboui the linguistic background of 'Africans 



who were brought to America, Lorenzo\Dow Turn 



ie4, *who 



knew ^something 



I- 



about African languages, however, did \see and /fulfilled the need to 

i \ / ' 

study those African influences upon Gullah— influences that in manyj 

cases are present .in present day BlacJc American English," Iiv an atiempt 

to remove much of the mystery and the cohfusion about the Gullah'. 

dialect and in an attempt to disprove ^onie earlier beliefs .and Mictions 

• ■- • \ 

held about Gullah, Turner sttidied the laniu&ge used by blacks in the 

• I * \ \ ' 

coastal South Carolina region— ]faccamaw, Jm^s^^ Johns, Wadmalaw, 

' ' " \ " 'I 

Edisto, St, Helena, and Hilton Head Islandst those in- the 'Georgia 

f ' , \ 

regloir were Darien,- Harris ^ec}:, .Sapeloe Isiand, St, Simon Island, 
and St, ^'^arys. The following tribes were- tfte original ijest African 
ancestors of the blacks in the areas Jvlst mejiftioned; the Twi, the 
JDahomeans, the Mandingo, the Yoruba, the Ibo, \the northern tribes 
of Nigeria, and the 'Ovimbundu, 

• • William A, Stewart is fmong the linguists land scholars' who 
bel^ieve that a black American dialect got startfed 'as' a form of 
pldginized English and -that it Was 'used In the Br-itish colonies 
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where it was pas.^ed down from one generaticn to the next as a Creole 
language, Stewart asserts thi^t "it 4eas^ some of the particular 
syntactic features of American i^egr^ dialects are neither Glcewings 
^ nor extensions of, white dialect, patterns, but are in fact' structural 
vestiges of an earlier plantation creole, and ultimately of the 
^original slave-trade "English' which gave rise to it«"^^ The reason 
why this^pidginiz'ed English has been found to have been in wide- ' 
spread use in the New World might be because it did not originate in 
America as an isolated and accidental language for^; it had It origin 



in the West African coastal slave factories- ^nd in '^he trade centers 
of the a,(r:ea. 



W Td Stewarty therefore, it seems possible that some, ^f.ri cans jiad 

■ I itnowledge of ithe pidgin English when they were brought. -to Aiperican 
coil, • ^tswart /further explains his notions about the develppment ' 
' of West 'African pidg;jaized English and a creole language that flacks, 

. Another change which took place in the Kew Wc»xld - . 
population primarily during the course cff the ' " . 
f I. ■ '. eighteenth century was the social cleavage of the 
. , .New Wor id-born generations into, underprivileged ' 
field hands (a continuation or the older, almost ' 
•.. universal lot of the Kegro slfeve) and privileged ' ' ', 
domestic servant. The difference in privdll«ge o 
usually meant, not freedom instead of bondage, 
but rather fre-gdom from degrading kinds of labor, " 
access to the 'big house' with its comforts and • • 

civilization', and'proximity\to the prestigious. 
, . (Quality' whites, with the opportunity to imitate • 

their behavior (including their speech) an.d «to 
. wear their clothes,. In some cas«^, privilege ' 
" included- the chance to get an education and, in • ' 
a very few, access. to wealth and freedom, 'in 
. both -the Bx'itish coloniesvand the -United States, 
Negroes belonging to the privileged group -vere ■ 
soon able to ^ifcquire a more • standard var.lety of 
English than ^ the cieole of the field hands^ and . 
■ , tho.j:.e who ifianaged to ^at a decent education, bectirae 

speakers of fully standai'd and eften elegant 
, English, This .seems to have become* the usual ' 
situation by the earIy^J800s, and remained -so- 
^ . „ through the Oivil mr,-' . • « 

ERIC. . - AS ■ ■ ' 



HencGi he believes that the un^^ducatcd field hands and often 

the' users^ of Gullah perpetuated the use of ci eole- Jinglish from \ 

colonial times dov/n ^to the days of the Civil ^<aT. This areola 

iinglieh did after the Civil War lose some of the distinc-;tive Creole 

features and was eventually Influenced by the written jSnglish language 

and some locai white (mainly, Southern) dialects, 

■ In many (ways the dialect used, by blacks in America is quite' 

similar to\^hit which many Southern (U.S./ whites use, Hans Kurath 

strongly supports this statement iirn -his. i'em^^fcs about the white ' 

Influences upon Black Am,eivican English: ; • 

. . _ • ' 

By and^ large the Southe^, Negro speaks the 
language of the white m^'n of his localTtJr or 
^ area and oX his education. • , \, the fepeech of 
the uneducated Kegr-oes , , , differs little from 
that of the illiterate white; that is', it exhibits 
. . ' the same fegibnal and ,lac^i variations as that 
of the pimple- white folk. 

Xewis ^nd 'Marguerite Herman, however, d<j ndi; find such outstarid-. 

Ing white influenc'gs upon a black American dialect, for they jbelieve 

that \"instead of keing^' completely influenced bV white Colonial speech 

(which in turn was 'influenced by Scottish, Irish, and British), the 

Negro njay h^ve cohtributetf much to the white Southern speech and 

may be responsible -for r&any Southern dialect variants, " "^-^ 

It is evident that neither Gonzales nor Reed Smith 'wei?e traljied 

. in^ fhe history of the English language and thali their Tiew are^ 

\colored by j^'atronizing views of black people. Harxs Kura'th, George V ^ 

jPhiiipv Krapp and Rav^n I^McDavid did have such training in English 

• but wera unaware of the African languages that Lorenzo^ Dow Turner 

knew, -statements by Kurath, McDavid and Turner seem to be more 

„rellkble andj henpe, more believable. * I do not put muoh faith in the' 

statements by Smith, Krapp, and. Gonzales, . v 
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In oraer to sfyov! how the West -African languages did in many 
*wayg (though not in all w^ys) influence the develcJyinent of a Gullah^ 
dialect Vfiich 'dlBO n^aybe*said to have had some influencfes upon 
present day Black American English, the follov^ing siitfilarities 'in 
syntax, morphology, and phonology between the three (West Afripan 

languages, Guliah, Black American iJnglish) are presented, iixamples 

» - * . * • - 

and/or explanations (vrhich are observations that the writer, of ' this 
paper is making aJ)out^t{Te present day bl^ck 'American dialect) are . 

taken from present day Black American English and will .servis as the 

^ • » • . ' • • 

'.bapecj for" illustrating the similarities^ between the language forms* 

»-.'•'• 

Tiirner's descriptions (found in his Africanisms dn the Gul-lah Dialect) 

' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' > ' IP ■ ■ ■ I 

will serve as explanations for this analysis' 6£ the. features or char- 
aj^teristics.c^onimon to all^^^i^e'e language forms , that^ontain soiie 
frican features. ^ . * 



Syntax ' ^ ' \ - * * . 

Some of the most striking similarities in syntactic features ' 

bet^en Gullah and the We^t African la:figuages (and j^ence Black 

American English of today) can be 'found in the use of the verb "to bo" 

and in^word order -(among other, things) • *s , 

* •* * 

!• d; 9 ("to be" as a verb of incomplete predication)* 

The verb d^ is use4 in a present, past or even future sense-* 
dependent upon the coll^tgxt^^i^ the "Gullah dialect, , It caq. 
also^be used in a similar manner in many West African" 
■ ' lancuages, • - ' \ ' 

EXAJU^LES -I be' tired after I work at night, 

. She be here all day^ • • . ^ . ^'^ 

Oindy always be araund hefo\ 4 ' * 
They be at school rogularly. 



^ \ s 

' 19 • - - 

VoM <^rder# Many characteristics that are not fouad in 
the iinglish sentence are 'found in sontenx:es of Gullah and 
those of the West African languages^- Very .often, failures 
to use articles' fnd in certain construction^ prepositions, 
pronouns, or other parts of speech that *would be required 
In Unglish, contribute to the unusual nature of the word • 
order of their sentence^ ; ^- - 

EXA^iPLiSS ' Ke workln*- . ' 

My name^ifo-e^' 



--^^^absence of the form of the vetb "to be" 
In both questions and state men ts the Gullah speaker omits 
the auxiliary dio, and? in interrogative sentences he usually 
places the subject before the verb as ho does in declarative 
sentences* ThQ question in , many instances can.,be distinguished 

..from the statement by int6nation» ' Th many ^'est African 

» * • * 

languages the word order of interrogative sentences is very * 

often just like that of statements,* 

V ^ % . • ♦ ' , * • ' • , ^ 

MMU'LE^ Ifhere he been? ^ (has deleted) _ 
• She going with, you? * fls deleted) • ^ * 

understand,*? •( do 'deleted) . . 

- The practice in Gurllah of opening a sentence with its*^ 
subject or obj^ect and* of repeating^ this subJeSt or object 



\ 



by th'e use of a personal pro noun le quite common* Also 
this type word order'may be found in several V/est Africd^ 
languages,. ' -./ ' . - 



iiiX/JCPLiS * My sister, she is a nurse^ - - 

»■ 

That ball player, he"* swinging cool an^'wil** 

* * ^' * r ' 

Morphology ^ " * * * , 

• Some similarities in form between the nouns, pronouns, and verbs 
of Gullah and those of the Wes.t African languages and Black American * 
English may be considered' under such ca'tegories as number, tense, 

and case* ' < • 

!• Number of Kouns » Most Gullah nouns have the same forms 
in both the singular and in the plurals They use* a 
^ qualifying 'demonstrative^ pronoun or a numeral , adjective^ ^ 
This practice^ is eommon in -many We^t African -languages* " 
.SXAl'irLSS • I got five sister . , ' ^ 

Dat leid done foun* elrJit dollar an*' five ceiit^^X ^ 
2. MUDber of Vcrhp . No dls^ilnctlon Is ma<^e in form between 
■ ' the ^singular and the -pleural of the Gullah verb which Is also 
the case In many West African languJgos, ■ * 

EXA1.IP'l£s I do- . ' • ' ' I.'run , ' 

. . you do . ^ • you run • 4 ^ 

* • he, she, it do he, she, it run . 



ve do ^, . * - v/e- run 

*-y*ou do ' ^ \ ^j.ou run 



they do , they run 

» * 
*<'*ab&ence of the/5rd porsbn singular marker -s or ~es 

I 



•22 
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3* ' Cage .or. Wouns t Nouns in Gullah have the same -form in all 
* oases which are uninf leoted* In na^es of relationship in 
. / Eue^ the geidtive is similarly iininf lec-ted# Only its 

po'sition in the sentence can show the c&se of a noun> in 
^ Ibo* The position of a noun is the indicator of *the 

possessive Angular of -the noun in Ga* 
- EXAI-IPLES Bill car is doKn the. street. 

They be stiidyin* af'Rita hous e, 

I * * 

4f4f<fabsence of the ('s) or the possessive case marker 

'A Few Word Formations * • , • . ■ * ^ 

The' Gullah and the West African language speakers use many 
methods of fprming words that are so frequently used in'English» 
1# The Use of Groups of Words f or^'farts of Speech ^ 
' * Rather than use a single v^erb to express the action,, 
^ frequently 'th& Gullah user will employ a group of words 
* to , describe the nature of an action. In the West African 
; languages, numerous ^xample^ of^ the use, of a group of' words 
01* a sentence which is *equiva{tent in English to a noun, verb 
ad;)ective, adverb oj some other part of speech may be foulicl 
' EXAl'lPLbS She didn' do nothin'. 

They inlf;ht can come, 
. He mlKht would play in the game i£ he ain' sick 
^ • Pete \Iseta would fight his playmates, 

?• 'Rcdupllcatc^d Forms , In Gullah many reduplicated forms are 
1 ^used to intensify the flieanings of words, as is the case with 

, ' many West African languages whicxh employ reduplicated forms 
for Q great variety of usages^ * . 



. EXAMPLES ; y^'.been at. 

I clcne "^^ght two pencil and jplus three book# 
They don ^ haV<^ no money »^ 
All done did tha^^ S}ut excep * y* me* 
3# • Onomatopootic Expressions * Gullah abd_the West African^ 
langucges- are rich. in onomatopoetlc expre^ions* ' / 
^' f' EXAKPLBS ^ Refer' to Clarence kajor's Dictionary of 

of Afro-American Slang - *^ 

• • • • 

Sounds 4 ^ . ' . 

^ : Twrner quakes the follawing revealing statements about sounds,* 

^- , 
Gullah and the West African lan*guages-**Statements one should consider 

as Yie analyzes £*lack American English to-day; ^ 

The s-cunds of Gullah show ipany striking •resemblances to 
. those of several^Vest African languages. When the African 

came, to 'the United States and encountered^ in English 'leounds 
\not present in his native language, he did what any other 
per&on\to whom English wa^ a foreign language ^ would have 
done under similar circumstances--he substituted sounds^ 
' from his own language which appeared to him to resemb^le 

most closely those ^ English sounds' wKlch were unfamiliar 
/ to'him*'^^ * ^ , ^ * 

.Gullahs are inclined v/heil pronoKincing English words ox 

syllables that end in a consonant 'either to add or to droj) 

the consonant* The -tendency to avoid certain consonant 

combinations either by inserting a vowel between the consonant^ 

or more frcqtuently by dropping one of them is evideiit* In 

some West African .languages every syllable ends in a vowel—' 

^ ^e many consonant clusters^ at the ends of words avoided* 

- EXAMPLES deletion of final and -st 

as in — -tes*; des*; bujl*; qoI*; foun^ 
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Intonation - \ 

* The follotring is Turner's findings about intonation in Guallah^ - 
and in 'the West African languages: 

Probably no characteristic of the Gullah Negro's 
speech appears s.o strange^ to one who hears this 
dialect for the first time as its intonation* To . . 

understand fully the intonaxion of* Gullah one will * 
have to turn to those riest African ton^e languages . ^ ^ 
spoken by the slaves who were being brought to ' . • 

South Carolina and Georgia continually' until prac- 
tically the' beginning of the Civil *<a^i» Among 
these tone^ larfguages^ are Mende/Vai,, TWi, Pante, 
^Ua, Bwe, Yoruba, Ibo, Bini, iJfif-, a;ad a- few others. 
' • • • The tones of Gullah worgls' da njot distln- • 

guish meanings as do tones in African tone languages^* ^ 
fhere a^e in Gullah, /however, * several intonation 
patterns used in sentences, phrases, and words,^ 
that are quite common in the African* languages but 
•are used in cultivated English iindep slfaiiar ^ 
conditions* * X ' ' 

Studies centered -around African languages (klthoxigh.^ these 
languages do have some features conuaon to many other languages) 
have helpi^d linguists and educiftors see that the black dialect is_, 
not the language of a group of ignorant savages^ Instead, from* these 
studies these scholars might possibly see some relationships between*' 
the -black dialect and the West African languages (i*fe#, an affilia- 
tion with iifrican heritage and background) • The relationship's 
between black and white speech may be seen in a study of creolized 
and pidginized languages* ; ' « - * - 

Raven and Virginia McDavid immediately recognized th^it the 
real impact of Turner *b study would lead to the rejection of 

many neg^itive notions about the black American dialect: ' • 

c * 

. . * Afrdcanisms In the Gullah Dialect * ^dispels 
effbctlvcly tlie notions that^tho American Nogrc . 
lost all his language and' his culture under the t 
impact of chattel slavery and the plantatioA* 
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Turnpr^s overt statement~ls impressive enough: that 
an investiB^tion of Gullah speech discloses several 
thousand itftds"^^sumably derived. from the language, ' , 
of the paints of Ar*:^a from vhich'^the ',claves were 
t^ken^ BVt the implicit ccnclusidns are yet more 
Impressive: that .many structural .features of Gullah\ 
' , are' also to- Ipe found in creolized languages of South 
'America and the 'Caribbean, * in -'the pidgin-lik^ trade* 
English of vrest .Africa, 'and in many ij^frlcan 
languages-- this preservation, of fundamental striic- 
tural traits is "a more c?ogent\a^guraent for im^ 
portarice of the African elem'eji;t in* the Gullah dialect 
(and, by Ijiference, in the totalit^y of Gullah 'CuLture) 
thafa any hvtober of details of vpcabulary. « • 
\ Turner's w o r ly^Sa^ ayr eaT^ made- Scholars aware o'f the 

ijniJortanca of\the^x^^ backgr9und in>American 
t> Uegro speech^ 7^»^^ - 

Scholal^s who study^ Black Ame.ricah English in^ the future 



\ 

\ 



should take^ in-^o acco^int ' the* dispelli-^g of doceptiv^ and mfisle-ading 
as well as- s;i&ntcd information and ne(^ativ$ notions^ as they attempt . 
to "indicate, that there 'is no speech ^form identifiable asf^f Negro 
origin' solely on the basis of, Negr6 physiqal chc^lacte^ristics" and 
as they attempt to "show that it is prpb^ble thax some speech 



forms of Negro eS'-^-and even of some whites-- may be derived fr'oin an 



^ African cultttral background by the n6rmal prcrcesseS pf cultural 
-transmjcssion."^-^ As present day linguists* \{^resent care^fully 
researched information about Black American^ English, they ^ml,ght 




also proQuce positive nptions which, might have a gre^at effect upon 
teachers and sdhool administrators^ , Positive nations about the 
x>rigins and' development of Black American Engrlsh could be 
InstruraentaX in changing, negative attitudes th-t many educators 
and students have aboUt the usefulness Ain the cl£.ssro,om and in the 
community) and the effectiveness of Black Amefij^an English and ,abou4; 
Its usxjrs. 
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Jn epite of the revelations made by i^^' of the carefully 
researched information and stutties: that show the legi^iimate co»- 
muni-cative. and effective use of ai:^ American English dialects in 
.appropriate situ^ttions, many teachers believe that the use of' 
Uon-standard American English dj^alects and/or Black American' English 

• • • • 

in the' classrodm only re-enforces "wrong or bad English^" Black 
Am^erlcan English and other Non-standard American .English dialects 
are not ''wrong ar bad English. These Non-standard AmerJLc^^ Enfelish 
dialects may and shc/uld be used in appropriate situfations and settings; 
hencQ*, the. type of person and the nature of the place and situation 
or environment will determine the appropriateness of the use* ,bf a 
^particular dialeq^t* . . . , 

Before the" English composition teacher begins to use the BIiAOK 
AHLRIOAN ENGLI^SH CODE-SWITCHIKG TEOHKXQUE which is first presented 
here, he 'must establish a tone fbr its use in th(| classroom en- 

. vironmefit. He must conduct brief discussions of the history • 
of the English language ^d Standard English; 6nd the origins and the 
development of American English, £>tandard American English, Black 
American English and 'the other Non-standard American English dialects. 
He must also show the students that Black American English 'is 'a 

' legitimate communication device, that It should an* can be effpctively ■ 
used in appropriate environments, and that Standard American English 
'should be learned for proper shifting and communicating (orally and 

-in writing) »when the need (mainly economical, social^ occupational, 
educational) arises in our complex American sbciety* 
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Before the teacher can QQt Non-standard American English or 

* « 

Black Amerrcan English users to learn Standard Axnerican English, he 
must get them.to^see the need for it, and he E^t motivate theta to 
practice using Standai^d American English through interesting, appropriate'' 
and not boring lessons^ Tlie teachi?ig process must be a developmental* 
sequential aniJ d.aily one which establishes new concepts and, i-deas 

about langue^ge, reading and' vocabulary as well as about written and 

/ 

oral composition skilljJ; rather than through the repetition of a long 
lis^ 6i disconnected drills and exercises* 

There are many known techniques' that have been used to get 
Non-standard American English and Black American English users to use ' 
Standard American English* Most of these techniques have embraced 
the 'use of methods applied to the learning of a foreign langucgo or 
the. learning of a secofid dialect* These methods include the 
comparing and contrasting of the. two language systems* These drills 
and/or exercises show the students Non-standard 'and s'tandard English 
v^for the same feature to be learned to help the students distinguish 

between the dialects or language systems* Irv/in Peigenbaum has 
. developed interesting oral Discrimination, ^dentif ica|iK)n, Translation, 
and Response dri3 Is which may be used for b?*ief pe?^ds of time on a 
regular basis in the class, causing and requiring the students to \ ^' 
use natural Standard American English* H6 believes that Non-standard 
Engfish can be usefifl in teaching Standard American English when the 
teacher stresses jOnly real problem Cj^eas* Ruth I* Golden 

Jmprovlnc Patterns of Lan(7uage U^^ape also uses pattern practice 
drills in attempting^ to help students' to shift from one language 
' * system^'to the .'othr r*-?^ . Sa;a Su C* Lln^ ^ > Pattern Prc-ictlco is another 
' ^ work that attempts, to get block English users to use Standard English 
^ in appropriate and natural situations* 

EEIC ■ -28 • . . . 
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Ihe BUCK Ald^JCAN iillGLISH CODii-S^OTCHIKG TECHNIQUE first 
presented and advocated here for use in the English composition 
classroom exclusively and freely uses Black American English (often 
ridiculed and stigmatized) , and. it also "uses the aural-oral method 
or lingul^.tia method and a writing te^Aching method^^ This lis 
teaching. technique designed not to te'ach the students anything new, 
but\to help 'them to easily and naturally shift from one linguistic 
system to another^ Hence, "the use of Black American English in the 
classroom as a legitimate linguistic system can^help students to 
speak and to write Standard American English whenjthe need arises 
and can help them to change negative attitudes towards Hon**stanclard 
dialect users and their diaUec$s» - . I - 

White and black student)^ in the oral and written English 

coiliposition class can l^e first diagnosed by the teacher at the begin- 

exeunined ^ ^ ; | 

Hing of the term or semester and continuously/ (.through their written 
and oral assignments) to ^etermir^e what dialect interferences or 
features or so-called "errors" are f oimd in assignments of i these 



students. The teacher (both black and white) who uses Jladk American 
English as a teaching tool must first familiarize himself wkth the 
basic features of the Kon-standard American dialeci;. Ralph W# Fasold 
and Walter A# Wolfram, in my opinion, have produced* the 'b.esyt; descrlpT- 
tion of Black American English—grammatically and phonolb^cally— 
for the average teacher who does or does n6t have the advantage of 

outstanding training in the areas of linguistics and dialectology* 

i 

This Teference is made to their "Some Linguistic Features o£ Kegro 
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Dlale(;t»" ^*The teacher does not have to be fluent in speaking Black 
American English, but he should be aware of and able to recognize 
dialect interfferences with Standard American Knglisht He must" 
determine whether the dialect interferences used -by the students are 
features of Black American iSnglish. He should then properly in 
individual and separate lessons present the comparing and/or contrast- 
ing between the Standard American English and the Black American English 
feature or dialect interference the students may be using* 

There are a few basic factors that the teacher himself for .his 
own benefit must establish about the dialect interferences or. features 
^which make these particular dialect interferences outstanding enough* 
for any .extended coverage in lessons for this type of code-switching 
teaohingit Some of the dialect features are regional in nature aiid 
carry no stigma; whereas, others carry a definite social stigma and 
may be damaging to the users economically and socially in certain 
situations in America* These features set aside 'social groups from 
others* The teacher should emphasize features that may be considererd 
stereotypical in nature* . ' 

The teacher^ s selection of features or dialect interferences 
for coder-switching teaching is accessary* He should select the 
cmallos||possible number of features to be learne^d and stressed, and 
he chojald teach these well and adequately* The features selected 
for study in the clasrs. should be those that follow general rules 
that goverJ^on- standard dialect usage^ The dialect interferences or . 
features that are selected for emphasis in the BLACk^AMii,RICAN ENGLISH * 



/ 
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OCDje-SlVITCHIKG TiiCKKIQUE chould be the gra^injaticar fe?itures before 
the phonological ;^eature$» Sometimes these features intertwine to 
pr<jf&uce obtain stigmatizing features^ General dialect features 
should al^^ be deterc^ined and stressed before regional features* ^ 
Classroom amphasis upon dialect interferences should be determined 
by the frequency of the features as they are found in the students • 
assignments* ' * . 

Teaching codei. switching with the Black /unerican English dialect 
"rules" as opposed to the traditional Standard American English rules 
-(usually found* in most traditional grammar books) makes students 
aware of the dialectal usage that affects them daily, and it gives 
them a basis for their dialect shif ting*" in a ^way that is not done 
traditionally* The BLACK AMiSJCAN Elv^GLISH GOTE- SWITCHING TECHNIQUE 
proposed here . requires a basic consideration of the laformaticn^ 
presented above* *It also requires the: establishemht; of "rules** 
(based u^on Pasold and Wolfram description) or dialect interferences 
or features into a set of "general rules" that doinpajfe and/or contrast 
Black American English with Standard American English, usage* 

These General Caetgories of "rules" my fail tipdt^r the basic 

characteristics of many Non-standard dialects* The;^ie characteristics 

are Subs;titution, Simplification, Redundancy or Rfepeti.tlon. or 

and ' . • 

Addition, /Reduction or Deletion or Omission in certain linguistic 

environments* The students are given the meaM^lg of. each of these, 

General Categories and are shown how these appl^, to the "rules" or 

features or dialect interferences they have used in their oral and 

written 6ompositions#v This will hopefully help them to, remember the 
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areas, or categories under which their .dialect interferences-fall, 
anti, hence, will help them to switch of shift when the need arises*' 
As a dialect intci'f erence is discovered in an assignment, for example, 
in the otise of the absence of -s in 3rd person singular present tense 
verbs in Black American English, the students- are told ths^t the "^rule" 
Tails under the category of Deletion or Reduction or Omission; the 
sane category, could phonologically apply to the deletion pf -d, -ed, 
Zl*z3lf or ^sk at the ends of certain words in Black American English, 
OraO^epetition-aanipulation pattern prac|bices an^ written fluency 
d^alogufes, drills and exercises that sound natural when used in 
sentences that have interest and meaning for the listener and the 
students may be effective to aid in the shift 'from/die dialect to the 
Other. The drills, dialogues, exercises, and jeven composition ^ 
revisions must also use. sentences that improve vocabualry, punctuation 
and spelling. These types of ^sentenc^^ay also contain important 
information about the students cai^er choices and goals and/or 
similar type constructive j»nd meaningful enrichment type sentences - 
(i.e., lite^rature, history, current events, avocations). S'req.uent 
reminders about ^the Genei'al Category of the dialect interference or 
"rule" as it appears in the students' work will re-enf orce/its use 
ill the students' oral and- written compositions, f" 

The Englis)! composition teacher should also be awaA of aneM^sQ ■ 
much information and many researched facts about the effectiveness of 
the use of Non-standard English ah4 Black American English, other 
learning and teaching activities, strategies, approaches, ^nd methods. 
His use of such materials might hopefully solve some of th^ many < 




uently# jPirst, the teacher must put into practice some 



pfoblemc he^ faces daily in his composition classes. As he attempts ^ 
• I » i 

.to improve^lthe English compositions of his students^ he must remain 

i ^ ' ^ / 

open-minded! and ever willing to , try » teaching strategies he hcs nevi 

tried befoije in his classes to help his students communicate better 

' and more f I 

innovative /concepts in his teaching or iSnglish composition^ He needs 
to learn Js much as possible about "the various dialects hib students 
use# He ^Iso needs to be av/are cf the similarity between Standard 
colloquijil oral English and Kon-^standard English dialects--especially 
Black A;nerican English. 

langing his^ negative • attitudes (if he has any) tovrards his 
studcfnts* linguistic and cultural backgrovinds and helpJLng his students 
to 4o the same are main goals for* each English composition teacher# 
Morq attention needs to be given to fluency than to correcliness in 
the evaluation of language assignments' (ora]^ and v/ri'^ten). The 
•teacher should be aware of the ideas, that "right" mea'ns .speech that is ^ 
'appropriate to a situation and "wrong" means speech that is likely to 
pu\ the students (or speakers) to a disadvantage. Emphasis should 
be -placed upon .the fact that the use of Non-standard dialects can 
harm individuals at sometime, but the speakers should be encouraged. • • 
to retain their native dialects and to use them when they are in 
home and community situations, only shifting dialects when necessary. . 

In addition,' the teacher who is interested in improving instruction 
in oral and written, English composition may also use the following 
teaching strategies, activities, methods, aids, and approaches that 



freely aise and a^)ply features 'of and information .about Black American 
English, other. Non-standard Arerioan dialects, and Standard American 
Englich; and that ahow the close relationship between the^di^^^JS^ , • 
cultural, social and ethnical backgrounds and language xxsa&e in \ ' 

America; ' '^^ \ 

. • ^ \ 

' . 1, After appropriate diagnosis and examination of stlidents* 

compositions (oral 6nd written) use the BLA&K AlRICAU 
ENGLISH CODE-SWITCHING TECHNIQUE (oral and written) 
* drills, exercises, dialogues, and conversations In the ' 
Ei^glish composition classroom when.its^is necessary for 
shifting from Non-standard to Standard English* 

2. Discuss the history and^e development of the English 
language, 

3. Discuss the history and the development of .Standard- English. 
A. Discuss the history and the development of American English. 

5. Discuss the history and the , de^velopment of Standard. American 
'%;nglish. 

6. Discuss the origins and the development- of Black American 

, English and other relevant social and re'gionol NCn^standard 
American dialects. ' * ' '\ 

7. Examine various dictionaries— th? Dictionary of Am'erican • 
English, the Dictionary of Americanisms , the Dictlonar.^' of 
Afro>-Amer ican Slanf^ . and the Oxford Enf:rHsh .Dictionary . 

8. Discuss the lexical richness (borrowings) in American 
English and Americanisms. ' . ' 




r>'Play representations of different . Aracriccn English (Standard. 

and ^Kon-standard) dialects^ 

/. Discus's how. lan^uace operates in the ,ooniinuhication processt » 

Dlsc\iss the concept of language change^ 

Discuss -^Jie concept of dialect approprlateuess#^ 

13# Discuss the -major dialect are^s of the United States^^ 

l4t Discuss the causes and/or effects ^of cultural diversity and 

language/dialect usage in the' United States." 

15» Discuss thQ use of the dialect atlas and the various dialect 

atlases of .the ^United States. 

16# Discuss the types of American English. 

17# DisQUss rthe styles .^f American EnglishC"^^^ 

American 

18# Have students classify and use various blaclr/verbal strategies 

through the presentatibn of oral and/or written examples 

(i^e., Jiving, running *dt down, copping. a pleai rapping, 

shucking-, signifying, . and soimding). 

. ' American 

19# Make the students, aware .of the black/i'olk literary tradition ^ 

(i.e., black fo^lk tales, blues, spirituals, ballads, Jokes, 

and secular son-gs by anonymous and^^own black American) 

writers}., and its efferctive use of Black American English. 

21. Sh&w the students some examples of the uce of Black American 
English in the maj^s media (e.g*, monies and television). 

'21. Discuss the non-effect of the^ diversity of American dialects 

y » f ^ ^ ^ ^"'^ , ^ j 

' upon basic communication in the United States^ ,^ . 

22. Have students write and present orally skit's for role pla^,ing 
in Black Americart English and St^indard American English and 
practice the use of" each dialect in appropriate situations. 

•N / 
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2% Use black American folk literary traditicn materials (written 
or spoken) which make use of Black American Lnglish for 
the BLACK aKlKICAN EIIGLISH GCDE-SwlTCHI.JG TECiiicIQUE drills, 
^ exercises, etc* 

24. Play word games. 

25t Conduct verbal contests. 

260 Present and dri^^ contrasting minimal pairs of words 

(in Black>ni^rlcan English to Standard American English) 

^ . c 

to shift ta' Standard jVmerican English spclliiig and^pronuncia- 

tion. ^ 
27m Discuss dialect interferences found prima/iiy in written • 
y compositions as opposed to those dialec^ interferences found 

' mainly in oral compositionst 
28. Discuss the- similarity between Standard .cjolloquial^ oral 

English and Non-standard American dialects, especially Black 

American English* 
29i Use group methods with interchange between Kon-standard 

English speakers and Standard English speaker. 
30. Provide many opportunities for students ito use their ovm 

najtive diaiLfects in classroom , situations. 
51."^^' Discuss the concept of o^'egional^ cultural and^so^iai (home^ 
peer group'i language and usage. 
52. Discuss the 'idea of respect ^d tolerance for language 

and dialect divergences. 
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33« Have' students write and/or speak Ilbn-standard dialect 

themes^ (fiction *or non-fiction) based upon folk American 
. literatui'e' with emphasis upon Black American English dialect 
> usage» 

JA^ Discuss students' occupational goals and' other needs for 
the use of Standard English in American society^. 

35# Read and discuss the use of various i^on-standard dialects 
in folk American literature* ^ 



. ^ It is hopeful that the English composition teacher who uses and 
applies the above mentioned information in his classroom vill get 
better and more fluent oral and' written compositiojas from his students 
and will also develop positive attitudes in them in regards to the 
effective use of certain Standard and Non-standard American dialects 
for appropriate situations and environments (cultural, social, .edu- 
cational^ occupational) * 
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